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Letter  of  Transmittal 


September  1,  1964 
2705  Spurgin  Road 
Missoula,  Montana 


Honorable  Tim  Babcock 
Governor,  State  of  Montana 
Helena,  Montana 

Dear  Governor  Babcock: 

In  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Montana,  there  is  trans- 
mitted to  you  the  Report  of  the  Office  of  State  Forester  covering  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1963  and  June  30,  1964. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GARETH  C.  MOON 
State  Forester 
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Chairman 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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Missoula 
Missoula 
Bigfork 
Missoula 


1 Neal  H.  Rahm  succeeded  Boyd  Rasmussen  in  1964 
John  Baucus  succeeded  Sylvan  J.  Pauly,  deceased,  in  1963 
Arnold  Bolle  succeeded  Ross  Williams  in  1964 
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0 
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*ltt  T^ecoynitiatt 


SERENA  LEE 
Administrative  Assistant 

Since  coming  to  work  in  Kalispell  as  Forestry  Clerk  for  the  Office  of  State  Forester  on  March  1, 
1940,  Serena  has  been  one  of  the  Department’s  most  loyal  and  devoted  employees.  On  July  1,  1961,  a 
transfer  and  promotion  made  her  Administrative  Assistant. 

In  February,  1966,  Serena  plans  to  retire.  When  she  leaves,  the  Office  of  State  Forester  will  find 
it  necessary  to  find  a new  reply  for  the  hundreds  of  queries  for  information  which  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has  been,  “Ask  Serena”.  Her  vast  store  of  knowledge  concerning  details,  and  her 
willingness  to  be  always  helpful,  will  be  missed. 
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BIENNIAL  HIGHLIGHTS 


The  period  covered  by  this  Nineteenth  Re- 
port of  the  State  Forester  not  only  witnessed 
Montana’s  Territorial  Celebration  and  the 
State’s  Diamond  Jubilee,  but  embraced  events 
which  mark  the  biennium  as  one  of  special  im- 
portance to  those  interested  in  State  Forestry. 
The  following  special  items  along  with  the  more 
routine  work  are  discussed  in  detail  further 
along  in  this  report. 

Probably  the  most  significant  event  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  work  in  the  State  Office,  if 
not  to  the  general  public,  was  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  to  permanently  house  the  State 
Forester  and  his  staff.  This  building,  dedicated 
by  Governor  Tim  Babcock  on  August  3.  1964. 
is  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State 
Forest  Nursery  on  Spurgin  Road  west  of  Mis- 
soula. 

On  July  1,  1963,  the  State  Forester  assumed 
responsibility  for  operation  of  the  State  Forest 
Nursery  which  provides  planting  stock  for  farm 
and  ranch  windbreaks,  shelterbelts,  and  wood- 
lots  throughout  Montana,  and  planting  stock 
for  reforestation  of  state-owned  forest  lands. 

A project,  undertaken  in  response  to  legis- 
lation passed  in  1957  and  a request  by  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  to  classify  for  tax  pur- 
poses the  privately  owned  forest  lands  in  the 
state,  was  completed. 

As  the  work  of  classfiying  the  private  forest 
lands  moved  along,  information  was  gathered 


which  provides  a basis  for  the  first  complete 
forest  inventory  of  the  state-owned  forested 
lands.  It  also  provided  basis  for  the  first  com- 
plete analysis  of  fire  protection  on  state  and 
privately  owned  forest  land. 

Statistics  are  being  gathered  which  provide 
a basis  for  the  determination  of  conversion  fac- 
tors to  use  in  selling  on  large  timber  sales  where 
deemed  appropriate,  sawlogs  by  weight-con- 
verted to  volume,  rather  than  by  the  slower 
and  more  costly  method  of  individual  log  scale. 
The  use  of  converting  factors  in  selling  timber 
was  approved  by  a legislative  change  in  1963. 

With  paved  highways  providing  excellent 
access,  and  the  state  letting  the  recreation  assets 
of  Montana  be  known  throughout  the  nation,  the 
State  Forester  finds  himself  in  the  recreation 
business,  to  the  limit  of  all  available  camp- 
ground space  on  the  Stillwater  and  Swan  River 
State  Forests.  Requests  for  special  use  cabin- 
site  areas  remain  high. 

To  top  off  the  1964  fiscal  year  the  June 
floods,  although  much  more  damaging  in  other 
areas,  left  eleven  bridges,  three  of  which  were 
completely  destroyed,  on  the  Swan  and  Still- 
water State  forests,  impassable.  The  replace- 
ment and  repair  of  these  bridges,  installation  of 
numerous  new  culverts,  and  rebuilding  several 
miles  of  road  slowed  forest  operations  just  as 
planned  work  was  getting  under  way  for  the 
summer  season. 


THE  OFFICE 


STATE  FORESTER 


THE  STATE  FORESTER  AND 
THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  LAND  COMMISSIONERS 


The  Office  cf  State  Forester  was  established 
by  legislative  action  in  1909  when  the  need  for 
technical  help  in  managing  forested  state  lands 
was  felt  by  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners. 

This  Board,  comprised  of  the  Governor,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General,  has  direct  con- 
trol of  all  lands  granted  to  the  State  for  the 
support  of  the  various  educational  institutions. 
The  objectives  of  the  Board  of  Land  Commis- 
sioners and  the  objectives  of  the  State  Forester 
as  they  pertain  to  the  forested  state  lands  are: 

1)  To  hold  the  lands  in  trust  for  the  support 
of  education  and  for  the  attainment  of  other 
worthy  objectives  helpful  to  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Montana. 

2)  To  administer  this  trust  so  as  to  secure 
the  largest  measure  of  legitimate  and  reason- 
able advantage  to  the  State. 

3)  To  accomplish  a sustained  income  for 
the  school  and  other  trust  funds. 

The  State  Forester  is  the  chief  administra- 
tive and  executive  officer,  under  the  State 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  in  all  matters 
permining  to  the  State  Forests.  By  statute  all 
state  lands  which  are  principally  valued  for  the 
timber  on  them,  for  watershed  protection  or 
for  the  growing  of  timber,  are  designated  State 
Forests,  and  are  reserved  for  forest  production 
and  watershed  protection.  These  lands  are  not 
subject  to  sale. 

The  state  forest  lands  consist  of  almost  a half 
million  acres  generally  on  the  scattered  sec- 
tions 16  and  36  in  every  township  which  are. 
by  grant,  dedicated  to  school  support.  Some 

214.000  acres  of  forested  land,  selected  in  lieu 
of  other  lands  which  had  been  homesteaded  or 
otherwise  claimed,  make  up  seven  State  Forest 
Units. 

These  seven  units  are: 

1)  Stillwater  State  Forest,  approximately 

91.000  acres  in  the  watershed  of  the  Stillwater 
and  Whitefish  Rivers  in  Flathead  and  Lincoln 
Counties. 


2)  Swan  River  State  Forest,  approximately 

39.000  acres  in  the  Swan  River  watershed  of 
Lake  County. 

3)  Coal  Creek  State  Forest,  approximately 

15.000  acres  in  the  Coal  Creek  watershed  of  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River,  Flathead 
County. 

4)  Sula  State  Forest,  approximately  13,000 
acres  in  the  watershed  of  Camp  and  Cameron 
Creek  of  Ross  Hole  in  Ravalli  County. 

5)  Thompson  River  State  Forest,  approxi- 
mately 23,000  acres  in  the  Thompson  River 
watershed  of  Sanders  County. 

6)  Clearwater  State  Forest,  approximately 

24.000  acres  in  the  Clearwater  River  watershed 
of  Missoula  County. 

7)  Lincoln  State  Forest,  approximately 

9.000  acres  in  the  Blackfoot  River  watershed  in 
Lewis  and  Clark  County. 

The  State  Forester  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  confirmed  bv  the  State  Senate.  He 
uses  factual  and  scientific  information  gathered 
by  qualified  technical  help  in  making  possible 
a program  that  will  enable  Montana’s  forest 
lands  to  continue  production  of  wealth  in  the 
form  of  forest  products,  abundant  usable  water 
and  matchless  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Enabling  Act  of  1889  necessary  laws  have 
been  enacted  by  the  State  Legislature  to  guide 
the  administration  and  distribution  of  income  re- 
ceived from  the  management  of  the  grant  lands. 
The  net  rental  income,  such  as  grazing  fees  on 
the  Public  School  grant  lands,  together  with  the 
interest  earned  on  investments  after  statutory 
deduction,  is  distributed  annually  to  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
school  age  children.  Income  from  other  grant 
lands  is  made  available  to  the  institutions  to 
assist  in  defraying  operational  expenses. 

All  monies  received  from  the  sale  of  timber 
is  credited  to  a permanent  fund  for  each  of  the 
land  grant  institutions.  These  permanent  funds 
are  held  forever  inviolate  as  the  property  of 
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the  fund.  The  monies  are  invested  in  United 
States  Government  Bonds,  Bonds  of  the  State 
of  Montana,  counties,  cities;  and  school  districts 
within  the  state.  The  interest  received  on  these 
investments  is  distributed  annually  with  the 
other  income  to  the  land  grant  institutions. 


The  Capitol  Building  Grant  is  predominately 
forest  land.  All  money  received  from  grazing, 
rentals,  agriculture,  sale  of  timber,  oil  royalties 
and  interest  are  distributed  as  received  for  im- 
provements to  and  construction  of  capitol  build- 
ings. 


THE  STATE  FORESTER  AND 
THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  FORESTRY 


The  State  Forester  is  responsible  to  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry  for  programs  which  affect 
largely  private  forest  lands. 

This  Board,  created  by  legislative  action  in 
1939,  is  comprised  of  the  Governor  as  ex-officio 
chairman  and  seven  additional  members  who 
are  appointed  to  represent  the  Water  Conserva- 
tion Board;  Forest  Protection  Agencies;  Stock 
and  Wool  Growers  Association;  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association;  The  Grange,  Farm  Bu- 
reau, and  Farmers  Union;  Montana  University 
Forestry  School;  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
The  State  Forester  serves  as  Secretary  to  the 
Board. 

The  objectives  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry 
are  in  part: 

1)  To  protect  and  conserve  the  forest  re- 
sources and  watersheds  of  the  state  from  de- 
struction by  fire  and  from  destruction  by  in- 
sects and  disease. 

2)  To  enhance  the  production  of  the  for- 
ested lands. 

3)  To  promote  the  stability  of  the  forest  in- 
dustry. 

4)  To  give  technical  and  practical  assistance 
to  private  landowners  of  the  state  in  respect  to 


soil  and  forest  conservation  and  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  woodlots  and  wind- 
breaks. 

5)  To  assist  the  State  Board  of  Land  Com- 
missioners in  the  protection,  economic  develop- 
ment and  use  of  State  Forests  and  forest  lands 
held  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
schools  and  State  institutions. 

The  State  Board  of  Forestry  is  required  by 
law  to  hold  at  least  two  meetings  each  year. 
While  the  Board  as  a whole  may  meet  only 
twice  during  the  year,  committees  made  up  of 
its  members  pursue  answers  to  forestry  prob- 
lems continually.  Four  major  forestry  prob- 
lems have  faced  the  Board  and  the  State  of 
Montana  for  a number  of  years. 

1)  Organized  fire  protection  for  the  state 
and  privately  owned  forest  lands. 

2)  Reduction  of  the  hazard  created  by  log- 
ging and  clearing  operations. 

3)  The  control  of  forest  insects  and  disease. 

4)  The  need  for  forest  industries  designed 
to  utilize  forest  by-products  now  being  wasted; 
and  the  need  for  local  remanufacturing  of  the 
end  products  of  the  forest  industry. 
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THE  STATE  FORESTER'S  OFFICE 


NEW  OFFICE  BUILDING  OF  THE  STATE  FORESTER 


Location 

Headquarters  for  the  Office  of  State  Forester 
are  located  in  Missoula.  As  this  report  goes  to 
press  the  State  Forester  is  moving  into  a per- 
manent home — the  State  Forester’s  Office 
Building,  located  at  2705  Spurgin  Road,  Mis- 
soula, funds  for  which  were  appropriated  by 
the  38th  Legislative  Assembly. 

The  Office  of  State  Forester  was  established 
in  Missoula  in  1909  and  was  located  until  1924 
in  leased  office  space  downtown.  From  1924  to 
1958  the  office  was  located  in  the  Forestry 
School  Building  on  the  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity campus  when  it  was  moved  to  Jumbo  Hall, 
a temporary  war  surplus  building  used  origi- 
nally as  or  dormitory  on  the  campus.  When  the 
time  came  to  raze  Jumbo  in  1961,  the  School 
Board  of  Missoula  District  1 permitted  the  Of- 
fice of  State  Forester  to  move  into  the  Old  Lin- 
coln School  Building.  Moving  into  the  new 
State  Forester’s  Office  Building  in  August,  1964, 
will  allow  the  Old  Lincoln  School  Building  to 
again  be  used  for  its  original  purpose  for  the 
1964-65  school  year. 


The  new  office  building,  in  which  approxi- 
mately 85%  of  the  material  and  labor  used  in 
construction  was  produced  locally,  was  designed 
to  show  possibilities  in  the  decorative  use  of 
wood.  The  ceiling  and  floor  are  of  stressed 
skin  panel  construction.  The  wall  panelling  is 
of  native  fir  and  larch.  Both  inside  and  outside 
open  stairways  are  of  glued  laminated  wood. 
This  new  office  building  is  a real  asset  to  the 
community  and  to  the  State  of  Montana. 

Organization 

The  Office  of  State  Forester  is  a staff-line 
organization  which  provides  that  each  employee 
be  responsible  only  to  the  next  higher  in  au- 
thority. Each  supervisor  is  responsible  for  as- 
signment of  duties,  workload,  inspection  and 
training  of  those  working  under  him.  The  State 
Forester’s  staff  consists  of  a Deputy,  an  As- 
sistant State  Forester  in  charge  of  line  func- 
tions, an  Assistant  State  Forester  in  charge  of 
program  planning,  an  Assistant  State  Forester 
in  charge  of  tree  nursery  operations,  and  an 
Administrative  Assistant  in  charge  of  fiscal 
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control.  The  line  organization  is  responsible  to 
carry  out  all  field  activities,  which  include  func- 
tions of  land  management  such  as  timber  sales, 
stand  improvement,  hazard  reduction  on  both 
state  and  private  lands,  fire  protection,  and  the 
cooperative  forest  management  programs.  The 
program  planning  organization  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible to  investigate,  study,  develop  pro- 
grams and  evaluate  plans  for  the  approval  of 
the  State  Forester  and  the  staff.  The  nursery 
organization  is  responsible  for  operation  of  the 
State  Forest  Nursery,  for  production  and  distri- 
bution and  planting  stock  to  ranches  and  farms, 
and  for  growing  seedlings  for  planting  on  state 
forest  lands.  The  fiscal  division  handles  budgets 
and  financial  plans,  purchasing,  office,  routine, 
personnel  management  and  general  business 
management. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  forestry  field  work, 
the  State  is  divided  into  two  Districts  with  a 
District  State  Forester  in  charge  of  each,  who 
is  responsible  for  all  forestry  activities  within 
his  district.  The  Northwest  District  is  head- 
quartered in  Kalispell.  The  Southwest  District 
which  is  headquartered  in  Missoula  but  the 
State  Office  actually  covers  all  of  Montana  ex- 
cept the  northwest  corner  of  the  State. 


Under  a District  State  Forester,  each  dis- 
trict has  a staff  of  timber  management  assist- 
ants, service  foresters,  scalers,  fire  control  and 
hazard  reduction  personnel.  The  Northwest  Dis- 
trict also  coordinates  the  work  on  the  Stillwater 
State  Forest,  located  near  Olney,  and  the  Swan 
River  State  Forest,  located  south  of  Swan  Lake. 
Each  of  these  units  has  a resident  forest  super- 
visor and  crews  assigned  to  carry  out  the  vari- 
ous forest  management  functions. 

As  of  June  30,  1964,  the  Office  of  State  For- 
ester consisted  of  39  permanent  employees,  30 
men  and  9 women.  In  addition,  seasonal  em- 
ployees are  hired  as  needed  to  combat  fire,  for 
hazard  reduction,  timber  stand  improvement, 
and  other  related  jobs. 

Problems 

Through  this  report  to  the  Governor  in  the 
past  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  the 
problems  and  to  suggest  solutions.  Because  the 
State  Forester’s  funds  come  from  many  sources 
and  are  earmarked,  the  Department  has  experi- 
enced in  the  past,  many  fiscal  difficulties.  The 
new  Department  of  Administration  is  making  it 
much  easier  for  the  State  Forester  to  carry  out 
his  fiscal  operations.  The  new  State  Forester’s 
office  building  will  fill  a need  long  felt  by  the 
Department. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  INCOME  FROM  STATE  FOREST  LANDS 
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**  PERMANENT  FUNDS:  Interest  only  on  these  funds  expendable. 
***  CAPITOL  BUILDING  FUNDS:  100%  expendable  upon  deposit. 


OFFICE  OF  STATE  FORESTER 
STATEMENT  OF  BUDGET  AND  EXPENDITURES 

Fiscal  Year  1963  (July  1.  1962-June  30,  1963) 


Brought 

Forward 

Budget 

Disbursed 

Administration 

583-2  Capital  

....  $ 12,483.73 

$ 4,205.00 

$ 13,236.04 

583-3  Operation  

19,171.22 

216,292.00 

213,344.23 

Protection — Assessments 

310-1  Operation  

441.04 

6,787.00 

6,014.88 

310-2  Capital  

10.00 

310-3  Fire  Protection  Distribution 

42,213.00* 

64,213.00 

106,426.00 

Clarke-McNary 

311-1  Fire  Suppression 

35,000.00 

5-2-63  Transfer  to  Brush  Disposal 

-16,000.00 

32,730.07 

3-4-63  Additional  Budget  

15,260.00 

311-2  Fire  Protection  Distribution  

82,800.00 

3-4-63  Additional  Budget  . 

36,113.00 

118,437.00 

Brush  Disposal  on  State  Lands 

) 

Slash  Disposal  on  Privately  Owned  Lands 

) 

312-1  Liquidation  of  budget  in 

312-2  compliance  with  the  opinion 

312-3  of  the  Attorney  General  1-17-62 

Timber  Stand  Improvement 

313-1  Operation  

6,985.65 

43,315.00 

21,013.63 

313-2  Equipment 

3,726.00 

3,726.00 

Cooperative  Forest  Management 

314-1  Operation 

4,293.37 

21,276.00 

13,073.12 

314-2  Equipment 

1,235.00 

1,174.22 

Totals  

$ 90,559.01 

$509,261.00 

$529,175.19 

Forward 


$ 3,542.69 
22,118.99 


1,213.16 

10.00 


1,529.93 


476.00 


29,287.02 


12,496.26 
60.78 
$ 70,644.82 


* $42,213  of  F.  Y.  1962  receipts  could  not  be  distributed  until  after  6-30-62  (Awaiting  approval  of  legislature) 
therefore  shown  as  F.  Y.  1963  expenditure. 
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314-3  19,641.00  19,284.51  356.49 

343-1  45,000.00  29,683.55  15,316.45 

Total  $968,330.00  $726,003.95  $242,326.05 

87,774.76 

904700  No  appro $813,748.71 


STATE  FORESTER'S  COOPERATIVE  WORK  FUNDS 


Fiscal  Year 

Forward 

Receipts 

Total 

Available 

Expended 

Balance 

Forward 

Protection  Assessment  Fund  155 

1963 

$ 50,315.12 

$ 86,936.17 

$137,251.29 

$112,440.88 

$ 24,810.41 

Fire  Protection  Earmarked  Revenue  Account  215500 

1964 

$ 3,619.30 

$ 8.325.78 

$ 11,945.08 

$ 6,851.15 

$ 5,093.93 

Fire  Protection  Agency  Account  904700 

1964 

$ 21,191.11 

$ 86,906.81 

$108,097.92 

$ 87,744.76 

$ 20,353.16 

Clarke-McNary  Fund  104-19 

1963 

$ 27,672.16 

$127,175.99 

$154,848.15 

$151,167.07 

$ 3,681.08 

Clarke-McNary  General  & Private  Revenue  Account  410419 

1964 

$ 3,681.08 

$150,833.23 

$154,514.31 

$137,069.27 

$ 17,445.04 

Cooperat 

ive  Forest  Management  Fund  104-41 

1963. 

$ 2,884.62 

$ 16.834.74 

$ 19,719.36 

$ 14,247.34 

$ 5,472.02 

Cooperative  Forest  Management  Federal  & Private  Revenue  Account  410441 

1964 

$ 5,472.02 

S 17,012.11 

$ 22,484.13 

$ 19,284.51 

$ 3,199.62 

Timber  Stand  Improvement  Fund  100 

1963 

$ 21,954.01 

$ 40,372.21 

$ 62,326.22 

$ 24,739.63 

$ 37,586.59 

Timber  Stand  Improvement  Earmarked  Revenue  Account  210000 

1964 

$ 37,586.59 

$ 23,193.59 

$ 60,780.18 

$ 29,856.43 

$ 30,923.75 

Brush  Disposal  Fund  156 

1963 

$ 52,936.25 

$ 66,804.91 

$119,741.16 

$ 78,465.69 

$ 41,275.47 

Brush  Disposal  Earmarked  Rt 

i venue  Account  215600 

1964 

$ 41,275.47 

$ 57,737.72 

$ 99,013.19 

$ 50,187.88 

$ 48,825.31 

Slash  Disposal  Fund  156 

1963 

$278,769.51 

$161,781.74 

$440,551.25 

$253,148.29 

$187,402.96 

Slash  Disposal  Earmarked  Revenue  Account  215600 

1964 

$187,402.96 

$140,389.53 

$327,792.49 

$151,170.64 

$176,621.85 

State’s  General  Fund  101 : 

1963 

$ 

$ 74.00 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1964 

$ - 

$ 798.45 

$ - 

$ 

$ 

To  State’s  General  Fund  when  deposited. 


FOREST 


MANAGEMENT 


FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAMS 


LOGGING  OPERATION  — WESTERN  MONTANA 


Forest  Management  includes  the  programs 
affecting  the  land  use  and  timber  management 
of  state  forest  lands. 

The  objectives  in  part,  are 

1)  To  conduct  a program  on  State  forest 
lands  which  will  provide  maximum  income  to 
the  several  state  school  funds  on  a sustained 
basis. 

2)  To  provide  for  multiple  use  of  State  for- 
est lands  to  include  sale  of  forest  products,  rec- 
reation, watershed  protection,  grazing  and  other 
uses  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

3)  To  manage  state  forest  land  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  conserve  water,  soil,  and  young  stands 
of  timber. 

TIMBER  MANAGEMENT 

This  function  has  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  timber  on  the  State  forests  in  terms 
of  the  following  objectives: 

1)  To  remove  annually  the  current  growth 
plus  mortality  in  such  manner  that  the  residual 
stands  will  remain  in  a thrifty,  productive,  or 
reproducing  condition. 

2)  To  employ  cutting  practices  which  will 
remove  mature  and  overmature  timber  on  a 
silviculturally  sound  basis  and  provide  for  re- 
generation. 


3)  To  improve  the  productivity  and  com- 
position of  young  stands  of  timber. 

4)  To  reforest  non-stocked  forest  lands. 

5)  To  salvage  all  fire-killed,  blowdown  and 
insect  damage  timber  as  loss  occurs. 

6)  To  promote  the  expansion  of  forest  in- 
dustries within  the  state  by  raising  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  State  forest  lands. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  objectives  in  an 
intelligent  and  orderly  manner,  plans  and  pro- 
grams must  be  built  upon  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  present  forest  conditions  on  State-owned 
lands.  A long-time  need  was  realized  during 
this  biennium  with  the  completion  of  the  inven- 
tory of  all  timber  on  the  classified  State  forest 
lands.  This  inventory  gives  an  accurate  indica- 
tion of  the  volume  of  merchantable  timber  in 
each  county,  in  each  classified  State  forest,  and 
in  each  administrative  district.  From  this  data, 
it  will  be  possible  to  calculate  an  annual  cut 
which  can  be  sustained  on  a long-term  basis. 
This  calculation,  with  detailed  plans  for  remov- 
ing mature  and  overmature  timber,  should  be 
completed  in  1965.  These  plans  will  serve  as  a 
better  basis  for  the  State  Forester  to  deter- 
mine the  allowable  annual  cut. 

An  increasing  number  of  small  sales  on  the 
Swan  River  State  Forest  have  been  made  since 
1957  to  salvage  timber  killed  by  bark  beetles. 
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SAWTIMBER  CUT  FROM  STATE  FOREST  LAND,  BOARD  FEET 

FISCAL  YEAR  1963 
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Includes  4,210  Bd.  ft.  Cottonwood 
2,130  Bd.  ft.  Hemlock 


During  1963,  an  alarming  increase  occurred  in 
the  number  of  areas  affected  by  this  forest  in- 
sect and  the  volume  of  merchantable  timber  be- 
ing killed.  A helicopter  flight  in  mid  1963  indi- 
cated that  the  Douglas-fir  bark  beetle  was  epi- 
demic on  the  Swan  River  State  Forest,  as  well 
as  surrounding  areas.  All  available  personnel 
were  assigned  the  Swan  to  prepare  sales,  both 
large  and  small,  in  an  effort  to  control  the  out- 
break. 

Several  areas  of  blowdown  timber  have  re- 
sulted in  interruption  of  sales  which  were  plan- 
ned for  the  biennium.  Although  damage  was 
light  in  comparison  to  previous  years,  this  type 
of  salvage  operation  is  time  consuming.  It  also 
makes  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  re- 
quested sales,  and  sales  which  were  in  the  plan- 
ned program.  A total  of  61,560.000  board  feet 
was  prepared  and  sold  by  timber  management 
crews  during  the  biennium. 

An  income  from  State  forest  lands  ol 
$826,388.68  was  distributed  to  the  State’s  school 
permanent  fund,  institutions,  and  the  capitol 
building  funds  in  this  biennium. 

Land  Use  Authorizations 

The  objectives  of  Land  Use  Authorization 
are: 

1)  To  lease  State  forest  land  for  grazing, 
home  sites , cabin  sites,  recreation  and  other  pur- 
poses in  areas  suitable  for  such  leases  and  where 
there  is  little  or  no  conflict  with  the  growing 
and  sale  of  forest  products. 

2)  To  develop  recreation  areas  along  rivers, 
lakes  and  streams  which  will  provide  for  joint 
public  and  private  use  and  which  will  produce 
sufficient  revenue  to  justify  removing  the  areas 
from  timber  production. 

Grazing  Management 

Grazing  surveys  have  been  made  in  most 
drainages  containing  State-owned  forest  land  to 
set  the  carrying  capacity  as  instructed  by  State 
statute.  These  surveys  were  made  bv  sampling 
at  least  10'/r  of  the  State-owned  land  in  the 
area.  This  sampling  system  which  determines 
the  average  carrying  capacity  for  the  entire 
drainage  does  not,  however,  always  set  the  cor- 
rect capacity  on  individual  leases.  This  differ- 
ence in  carrying  capacity  from  the  average, 


when  applied  to  individual  leases,  has  often  af- 
fected the  number  of  stock  a State  lessee  might 
run  on  a grazing  unit  because  in  many  cases  his 
herd  would  run  on  both  State  and  national  for- 
est lands.  In  some  cases,  the  carrying  capacity 
set  by  the  State  survey  and  that  set  by  national 
forest  survey  do  not  agree.  This  means  that  the 
State  Lessee  may  be  overcharged  for  the  use  of 
State  lands  because  he  is  not  allowed  by  the 
national  forest  to  run  the  number  of  head  the 
State  permit  authorizes.  In  other  cases,  the 
State’s  lessee  might  be  undercharged  because 
the  national  forest  allows  him  to  graze  more 
animals  than  authorized  on  the  State  lease. 

To  solve  the  problem  faced  by  lessees  using 
State  and  federal  lands  as  one  grazing  unit,  and 
to  obtain  better  management  on  the  State  graz- 
ing lands,  State  lessees  were  allowed  to  waive 
their  grazing  rights  on  an  annual  basis  to  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  where  the  State  lands  can 
be  included  in  a logical  grazing  unit.  By  doing 
this,  the  carrying  capacity  on  the  entire  unit, 
including  State  lands,  is  set,  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  after  making  an  inten- 
sive survey  of  the  unit.  This  will  provide  for 
better  utilization  of  State  lands  in  that  grazing 
unit,  better  management,  and  more  equitable 
payment  for  the  use  the  lessee  makes  of  the 
State-owned  lands.  The  waiving  of  grazing 
rights  will  not  affect  the  revenue  realized  from 
grazing  State-owned  lands. 

Recreation 

With  the  general  public  becoming  more  and 
more  aware  of  Montana’s  “outdoors”  as  the 
place  in  which  to  indulge  its  desire  for  recrea- 
tion, the  demand  for  spots  on  which  to  set 
tents  and  build  campfires  has  literally  forced 
the  State  Forester,  as  a device  for  forest  fire 
protection,  to  provide  suitable  camp  and  picnic 
areas  on  the  State  forests.  During  the  biennium 
the  Department,  with  the  assistance  of  summer 
fire  crews,  placed  minimum  facilities — tables, 
toilets,  and  garbage  disposal  pits — on  two  areas 
in  the  Swan  River  State  Forest  and  on  one  area 
in  the  Stillwater  State  Forest.  A study  made 
by  a Montana  State  University  graduate  stu- 
dent shows  that  the  demand  for  recreational  fa- 
cilities in  the  Swan  River  State  Forest  has  in- 
creased ten-fold  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  increase  by  this  much 
during  the  next  decade. 


The  Department  also  continues  to  experi- 
ence an  increasing  number  of  requests  for  cabin 
and  home  site  leases,  and  for  recreational  areas 
bv  clubs  and  other  organizations.  Several  areas 
have  been  developed  for  cabin  sites  and  public 
interest  in  these  areas  has  been  high. 

Rights-of-Way 

An  increasing  number  of  applications  for 
rights-of-way  across  State  forest  lands  has  been 
noted  during  the  biennium.  This  is  due  to  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  large  forest  landown- 
ers becoming  interested  in  permanent  access, 
and  in  cost-sharing  on  road  development,  in 
areas  of  mutual  ownership.  An  understanding 
has  been  reached  between  the  State  Forester 
and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  on  the  use  of  roads 
across  national  forest  and  state-owned  lands. 

The  State  Forester  and  the  State  Board  of 
Land  Commissioners  approve  applications  for 
rights-of-way  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  for 
roads  in  areas  of  scattered  ownership.  The  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  has  agreed  to  permit  purchasers 
of  State  Forest  timber  to  use  these  roads  upon 
the  State’s  application  for  use  and  agreement 
to  pay  a proportionate  share  of  road  mainte- 
nance costs.  In  the  State  Forests  it  is  the  State 
Forester’s  policy  to  retain  ownership  of  the  road 
systems  and  declare  them  open  for  use  by  the 
public.  When  the  use  becomes  heavy  by  any 
particular  owner,  such  as  is  the  case  in  logging 
operations,  the  person  or  company  hauling  is 
expected  to  pay  or  perform  a proportionate 
share  of  road  maintenance  costs  on  the  State- 
owned  roads. 

Title  IV  Program 

The  State  Forester  entered  into  a reforesta- 
tion cost-sharing  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1956.  This  agree- 
ment is  under  the  provisions  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Soil  Bank  Act  of  1956,  and  provides  federal 
funds  to  supplement  state  money  for  reforesta- 
tion practices,  which  include  tree  planting,  re- 
seeding, and  scarifying  for  the  preparation  of 
seed  bed  for  natural  regeneration.  The  Federal 
allocation  to  Montana  for  this  work  has  been 
$15,000  each  year.  During  the  biennium,  re- 
forestation work  on  State-owned  lands  quali- 
fied for  this  reimbursement.  Reforestation  pro- 
jects this  biennium  consisted  of  planting  160 
acres,  direct  seeding  190  acres  and  scarifying 
2,096  acres  for  natural  regeneration. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES  CUT  BY  COUNTIES 
FISCAL  YEAR  196,1 


County 

No.  of 
Permits 

No.  of 
Bales 

Unit 
A v e rag  < 
Price 

Stump- 

age 

Lake 

17 

618 

21 

24 

.62 

$ 381.12 

Ravalli 

7 

160 

22 

24 

.54 

154.46 

Missoula 

19 

1,340 

4 

24 

.67 

896.07 

Mineral 

1 

62 

.54 

33.48 

Sanders 

5 

1,433 

.54 

775.44 

Lincoln 

29 

5,942 

4 

24 

.68 

4,061.13 

Flathead 

85 

11,683 

20  24 

.68 

7,976.21 

163 

21,240 

23 

24 

$14,277.91 

Land  Office  Land  — Lake  County  — 109  19  24 


bales  @ 55c  bale  $60.39. 

Eoughs  cut — Lake  County  3.7  bales  $ 18.50 

Missoula  Co.  1.  bales  5.00 

Flathead  Co.  16.  bales  100.10 


Christmas  Trees 

The  sale  of  Christmas  trees  from  State- 
owned  lands  has  continued  to  decrease  during 
the  biennium.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact 
that  young  stands  are  rapidly  growing  out  of 
the  Christmas  tree  size  and  to  the  increasing 
incidence  of  spruce  budworm  and  needle  blight. 

The  Christmas  tree  cutting  season  is  very 
short  and  the  expenditure  for  the  administra- 
tion of  these  sales  has  been  excessive  when  com- 
pared to  the  administration  costs  on  other  types 
of  timber  sales.  For  this  reason  the  State  For- 
ester adopted  a policy  of  not  issuing  Christmas 
tree  cutting  permits  on  quarter  sections  which 
would  not  produce  100  bales,  half  sections  which 
would  not  produce  200  bales  and  full  sections 
which  would  not  produce  300  bales.  This  was 
done  because  young  stands  of  timber  which  will 
not  produce  at  least  this  many  trees  are  prob- 
ably understocked  and  should  not  be  cut. 

The  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  au- 
thorized the  State  Forester  to  make  one  ten- 
year  cultural  Christmas  tree  sale.  Before  the 
area  could  be  prepared  and  sold,  it  was  so 
heavily  infested  with  needle  blight  that  no 
bids  were  received  on  the  sale. 
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Timber  Stand  Improvement 

State  employed  crews  thinned  168  acres  of 
young  larch  timber  during  the  biennium.  This 
was  done  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Program  which  contributed  80%  of  the  cost  of 
doing  the  thinning  work.  Additional  areas  are 
planned  for  thinning  during  the  1961  season.  Re- 
forestation work  consisted  of  planting  60,000 
ponderosa  pine  seedlings,  5,300  Engelmann 
spruce  seedlings,  and  500  larch  seedlings.  Also 
2,096  acres  were  scarified  during  brush  piling 
operations  in  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  for 
natural  regeneration.  Planting,  thinning,  and 
scarification  activities  are  financed  by  a fee  col- 
lected on  each  thousand  board  feet  of  timber 
cut  as  authorized  by  the  State  Land  Board. 
Since  that  time  the  cost  of  labor,  equipment  and 
supplies  has  increased  so  that  the  present  fee 
of  $.75  per  1,000  board  feet  of  timber  cut  from 
state  lands  is  not  adequate  to  do  the  reforesta- 
tion job. 

Scaling 

The  last  Legislative  session  revised  the  scal- 
ing law  to  permit  the  State  Forester  to  use  con- 
verting factors  to  determine  the  measurement 
of  timber  removed  from  State  Lands.  This  pro- 
vided for  such  methods  as  weight  and  sample 
scaling.  During  the  biennium,  State  Forestry 
personnel  have  made  several  studies  using  both 
sampling  and  weighing  to  obtain  board  foot 
measure.  They  have  also  investigated  sampling 
and  weighing  procedures  being  used  by  other 
timber  selling  agencies  and  by  industry.  It  is 
expected  that  a system  for  sampling  and  weigh- 
ing State  timber  will  be  devised  within  a short 
time. 

The  majority  of  State  timber  sales  are  made 
to  mills  in  the  Flathead  Valley  and  vicinity. 
With  headquarters  in  Kalispell,  scaling  costs  for 
these  sales  are  reasonable.  Some  sales,  how- 
ever, are  purchased  by  mills  at  Seeley  Lake, 
Libby,  Thompson  Falls  and  Darby.  With  in- 
creased costs  of  labor,  travel  and  per  diem,  it  is 
not  economically  feasible  for  the  State  to  con- 
tinue to  scale  timber  from  sales  which  are  de- 
livered to  mills  more  than  20  to  30  miles  from 
existing  headquarters.  It  is  more  logical  to  pro- 


vide for  third  party  scaling  by  entering  into  co- 
operative scaling  agreements  with  those  who 
can  provide  qualified  people  to  scale  state  logs 
in  these  areas. 

Consolidation  of  State  Forest  Lands 

There  are  problems  in  forest  management 
and  protection  that  are  made  more  difficult  by 
the  scattered  nature  of  the  state  forest  land 
holdings.  Work  toward  consolidation  of  these 
holdings  is  a continued  effort  of  the  State  For- 
ester’s Office. 

The  objective  of  the  program  is: 

To  negotiate,  after  appraisal  and  investiga- 
tion, the  exchange  of  private  and  federal  forest 
lands  for  the  scattered  state  lands  in  order  to 
consolidate  the  state’s  forest  holdings  into  units 
which  can  be  better  managed  to  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  State. 

An  objective  in  the  management  of  State- 
owned  forest  lands  for  many  years  has  been 
to  consolidate  scattered  holdings  and  the  blocks 
which  could  be  managed  more  economically. 
Many  study  groups,  including  the  Governor’s 
Forest  Advisory  Commission  in  1954,  have 
recommended  this  action.  Although  several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  exchange  land  in 
state  and  private  ownership,  very  little  has  been 
accomplished.  One  request  was  received  from 
a sawmill  in  1963  for  an  exchange  which  would 
be  of  benefit  to  both  owners.  Although  the  Land 
Board  accepted  the  proposal  from  the  mill  own- 
er, action  was  delayed  until  the  landowner 
finally  disposed  of  his  property  by  sale.  Other 
proposals  have  been  received  by  the  State  For- 
ester and  are  now  being  considered.  One  of 
the  problems  is  that  forest  land-owning  agen- 
cies, both  public  and  private,  do  not  have  uni- 
form system  of  land  valuation  and  appraisal. 

Recommendations 

Consolidation  programs  are  generally  com- 
plex and  time  consuming;  however,  in  view  of 
the  future  benefits  to  the  State  of  Montana  in 
the  cost  of  administering  State  Forest  lands,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  program  of  consolida- 
tion be  accomplished  as  soon  as  possible. 
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COOPERATIVE  FOREST  MANAGEMENT 


Young  stand  of  Ponderosa  Pine  before  thinning. 


Personnel  from  the  State  Forester’s  Office 
offer  technical  assistance  to  private  woodland 
owners  through  the  programs  of  Cooperative 
Forest  Management. 

The  objectives  are  pointed  toward  increasing 
the  present  and  future  timber  production  from 
private  forest  lands.  The  objectives  are: 

1)  To  interest  the  landowner  in  forest 
management  and  convince  him.  that  manage- 
ment is  a paying  proposition. 

2)  To  provide  a plan  for  the  orderly  de- 
velopment and  harvest  of  the  timber  stand. 

3)  Maintain  and  increase  productivity. 

4)  Restock  non-producting  forest  land. 

A large  percentage  of  the  technical  assist- 
ance given  private  forest  landowners  involves 
stands  from  which  the  merchantable  timber  has 
been  removed.  The  effort  is  toward  making 
these  stands  again  profitable  and  reproducing 
a crop.  The  work  of  the  Service  Forester  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  prevention  of 
premature  cutting  in  these  private  stands,  pro- 
viding for  natural  regeneration  through  ap- 
proved cutting  practices,  and  assisting  the  land- 
owner  in  getting  full  market  value  for  his  tim- 
ber when  he  does  sell  it. 


Young  stand  of  Ponderosa  Pine  after  thinning. 


The  cost-sharing  Cooperative  Forest  Man- 
agement program  is  now  in  its  tenth  year.  Three 
men  called  Service  Foresters  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram within  the  state.  Under  the  program  a 
private  landowner  requests  assistance  from  the 
State  Forester  to  set  up  a management  plan  for 
his  timberland.  A Service  Forester  goes  to  the 
man’s  property  and  with  him  recommends  and 
suggests  ways  in  which  his  woodlot  can  be  put 
on  a paying  basis.  The  Service  Forester  may 
recommend  cutting  practices,  logging  methods, 
ways  of  selling  timber  and  suggestion  on  timber 
sale  contracts.  Logging  methods  are  recom- 
mended which  will  prevent  soil  erosion,  provide 
for  natural  regeneration  and  cause  least  dam- 
age to  the  residual  stands.  All  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Service  Forester  are  written 
up  in  the  form  of  a working  plan  and  presented 
to  the  landowner.  Forest  publications  and  in- 
formational guides  are  supplied  to  aid  the  land- 
owner  in  following  the  plan. 

Three  Cooperative  Forest  Management  proj- 
ects were  maintained  throughout  the  biennium. 
One  Service  Forester  was  located  in  Kalispell, 
one  in  Thompson  Falls,  and  one  in  Missoula.  A 
total  of  677  small  private  landowners  were  as- 
sisted in  forest  management  problems.  Sixty- 
one  detailed  management  plans  covering  14,989 
acres  were  prepared  and  delivered  to  private 
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landowners.  These  plans  provide  for  a long 
term  improvement  and  harvest  cutting  on  a 
sustained  yield  basis.  A large  assistance  project 
was  undertaken  as  a result  of  a request  from 
the  Green  Mountain  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  in  Sanders  County.  This  project 
consisted  of  summarizing  the  forest  land  clas- 
sification data  for  the  private  lands  within  the 
District’s  boundaries  and  the  preparation  of  a 
detailed  management  plan  including  harvesting, 
reforestation  and  improvement  of  all  private 
lands  within  the  District.  This  type  of  planning 


will  enable  the  Board  of  Supervisor  to  better 
advise  the  cooperators  of  the  District  on  forest 
management  problems  and  will  serve  as  a basis 
to  request  federal  cost-sharing  funds  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural Conservation  Program  for  stand  im- 
provement and  reforestation  work. 

Recommendations 

1)  Encourage  development  of  industries 
which  can  utilize  smaller  diameter  trees. 

2)  Encourage  development  of  special  equip- 
ment to  log  small  timber. 


FLATHEAD  FLOOD 


Flood  damage  to  road  — Swan  River  State  Forest. 


When  the  rains  came  in  June  bringing  with 
them  one  of  the  Flathead’s  most  damaging 
floods,  the  Office  of  State  Forester  found  sud- 
den and  unexpected  responsibility  in  two  areas 
— to  protect  State  forest  facilities  and  resources 
in  the  Swan  River  and  Stillwater  State  Forests, 
while  at  the  same  time  being  a helpful  neigh- 
bor to  the  residents  of  the  Kalispell  area 
flooded  by  the  Flathead  River. 

State  Forest  personnel  worked  long  and  hard 
to  keep  roads  and  bridges  on  the  state  forests 
from  being  washed  away.  Others  worked  just 
as  long  and  just  as  hard  under  Civil  Defense 
direction  with  state  forest  trucks  to  assist  the 
evacuation  of  residents  whose  homes  were  being 
flooded.  Forest  fire  pumpers  were  quickly  con- 
verted from  fire  fighting  units  to  basement 
pumping  units.  Temporary  summer  crews 
found  themselves,  not  marking  timber  for  sale 


Coat  Crock  on  Swan  State  Forest  overflowed  its  banks  to 
wash  through  campground. 


nor  fighting  forest  fires,  but  mucking  through 
water  and  mud  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
damage  to  roads  and  bridges,  and  to  assist  home- 
owners  in  the  protection  of  their  families  and 
personal  property. 

When  the  cost  of  the  emergency  to  the  Of- 
fice of  State  Forester  was  totalled  up,  $18,251 
had  been  expended.  Salaries  and  wages  of  tem- 
porary summer  employees  came  to  $6,596,  and 
this  did  not  include  the  salaries  of  permanent 
employees.  Vehicle  and  equipment  charges 
were  $2,287.  The  repair  of  larger  bridges  and 
emergency  fill  for  vital  road  links  in  the  Swan 
River  State  Forest  was  contracted  to  loggers  in 
the  area  for  a sum  of  $5,492.  Supplies,  mainte- 
nance and  replacement  of  pumps  and  other 
equipment  used  during  the  emergency  came 
to  $3,875. 
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FOREST  PROTECTION 


Forest  protection  is  that  phase  of  forestry 
dealing  with  the  protection  of  forests  from 
injurious  agencies — disease,  insects,  fire,  and 
other  phenomena  of  nature. 

Forest  Pest  Control 

The  Legislature  has  established  that  it  is  the 
public  policy  of  the  State  of  Montana  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  forest  resources  from  de- 
struction by  forest  insects  and  tree  diseases, 
and  that  the  State  Forester  and  the  Forestry 
Board,  when  insects  and  diseases  become  a 
menace,  are  to  adopt  measures  independently 
and  through  cooperation  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  private  forest  landowners  to  con- 
trol, suppress  and  eradicate  outbreaks  of  forest 
insect  pests  and  tree  diseases. 

Bark  Beetle 

Bark  beetles,  present  in  all  forests,  on  occa- 
sion become  epidemic.  They  reproduce  in  log- 
ging slash  and  in  blowdown  trees  which  nor- 


Bark  Beetles  excavate  galleries  between  the  bark  and 
wood  which  girdles  the  tree. 


mally  occur  in  forested  areas.  The  bark  beetles 
are  present  in  the  Swan  State  Forest  — pine, 
spruce,  and  fir — with  the  fir  bark  beetle  caus- 
ing the  highest  mortality  of  trees  at  the  present 
time.  A measure  of  control  can  be  obtained  by 
keeping  slash  disposal  reasonably  current  with 


logging  operations.  The  State  Forester’s  policy 
is  to  keep  slash  disposal  work  current  and  to 
salvage  blowdown  and  beetle  infested  trees  as 
they  are  noted.  Since  1955,  the  State  Forester 
has  issued  several  permits  each  year  to  remove 
small  volumes  of  blowdown  and  bark  beetle 
infested  trees  from  the  Swan  River  State  For- 
est. In  1962  and  1963,  the  State  Forester  noti- 
fied adjacent  landowners  that  bark  beetle  in- 
festations were  increasing  on  the  Swan  River 
State  Forest  and  requested  them  to  begin  sal- 
vage operation  and  keep  slash  disposal  current 
to  assist  in  control. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1964,  12  contract  sales 
involving  14,084,000  board  feet  were  made  in  an 
effort  to  control  the  bark  beetle  outbreak  in 
the  Swan.  In  addition  to  this,  a trap-tree  pro- 
gram was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1964  to  at- 
tract beetles  to  freshly  cut  trees.  Fifty  plots 
consisting  of  ten  to  twenty  trees  were  felled  in 
areas  scattered  throughout  the  forest  prior  to 
May  15.  The  beetle  flights  started  about  May 
20  and  entered  the  down  trees.  Loggers  who 
had  purchased  the  felled  timber  had  their  equip- 
ment ready  and  removed  the  infected  timber 
from  the  area.  An  additional  effort  to  control 
the  beetle  infestation  was  made  by  piling  and 
burning  all  the  Douglas-fir  slash  from  logging 
operation  prior  to  the  fire  season  of  1964.  State 
forestry  crews  examined  cut-over  areas  to  de- 
termine where  beetles  had  concentrated  in  the 
slashings.  Successful  burning  operations  were 
carried  out  during  May  and  early  June.  Other 
landowners  were  notified  of  the  epidemic  con- 
dition again  in  May,  1964.  Their  support  has 
been  enlisted  in  an  effort  to  control  the  beetle 
outbreak. 

Spruce  Budworm 

The  spruce  budworm  continues  to  be  epi- 
demic. In  April,  1955,  the  State  Board  of  For- 
estry recognized  the  need  for  control  measures 
on  some  five  million  acres  of  timber  lands.  At 
that  time  three  zones  of  infestation  were  recog- 
nized, roughly  a western  zone,  central  zone,  and 
an  eastern  zone.  An  estimated  40%  of  the  tim- 
ber affected  is  in  private  ownership. 

In  the  years  since,  aerial  spray  programs 
have  been  carried  out  in  an  effort  to  control  the 
epidemic.  The  federal  government  finances  all 
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the  cost  of  spraying  the  federal  lands  involved, 
and  in  addition,  pay  half  the  cost  of  spraying 
state  and  private  lands. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  all  timber  that  is  in- 
fected must  be  sprayed  regardless  of  ownership. 
This  has  presented  a major  problem  in  control. 
With  the  intermingled  ownership  of  timbered 
lands  characteristic  in  the  state,  it  is  often  nec- 
essary to  spray  a combination  of  private,  fed- 
eral, and  state  timber  land  in  one  project.  Co- 
operation in  control  projects  is  the  option  of  the 
landowner.  Some  owners  willingly  cooperate, 
while  others  refuse  for  a variety  of  reasons, 


among  which  are  financial  inability  and  low 
commercial  value  of  the  timber  stand.  This 
situation  has  led  to  confining  spray  projects  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  limits  of  federal  and 
state  boundaries.  This  fact  alone  appears  to 
preclude  the  hope  of  ever  stemming  the  epi- 
demic completely.  During  1964  several  inter- 
ested citizen  groups  severely  criticized  the 
use  of  DDT  and  other  persistent  pesticides.  The 
use  of  the  hydrocarbon  sprays  is  being  phased 
out  as  rapidly  as  satisfactory  substitutes  can 
be  researched — a project  which  has  been  under 
way  for  the  past  several  years. 
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FIRE 


PROTECTION 


FOREST  FIRE  PROTECTION 


Military  excess  bus  was  converted  to  a fire  camp  kitchen  by  the 
Blaekfoot  Forest  Protective  Association. 


The  State  Forester  and  the  State  Forestry 
Board  by  law  are  charged  with  providing  fire 
protection  to  all  State  and  privately  owned 
areas  classified  by  the  Forestry  Board  as  being 
forest  land. 

The  objectives  of  the  fire  protection  program 
are,  in  part: 

1.  To  provide,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  ade- 
quate forest  fire  protection  to  all  state  and  pri- 
vately owned  forest  and  related  watershed  land 
within  the  State. 

2.  To,  through  effective  fire  prevention  pro- 
grams, prevent  as  many  fires  as  possible  by 
reducing  risk  and  by  reducing  hazard. 

Financing  of  the  state  fire  protection  is  pro- 
vided by  three  sources:  (1)  for  State  forest 
lands,  state  appropriation;  (2)  for  privately 
owned  lands,  assessments  on  the  privately 
owned  classified  forest  lands;  and  (3)  federal 
Clarke-McNary,  Section  2,  funds  which  sup- 
plement fire  protection  on  both  state  and  pri- 
vately owned  forest  lands.  Federal  agencies,  of 
course,  handle  fire  protection  on  federal  lands. 


Although  the  national  forests  were  protect- 
ing their  holdings  from  fire  in  the  early  1900s, 
it  was  not  until  1912  that  the  Northern  Montana 
Forestry  Association  was  organized  by  private 
forest  landowners  of  northwestern  Montana  to 
provide  for  themselves  as  a group  what  they 
could  not  provide  for  themselves  individually — 
satisfactory  forest  fire  protection.  In  1923  the 
Blaekfoot  Fire  Protective  Association  was  or- 
ganized for  the  same  purpose — to  provide  fire 
protection  to  the  private  lands  in  the  Blaekfoot, 
Bitterroot,  and  Clark  Fork  River  drainages.  Un- 
til the  late  twenties  the  State  contracted  fire 
protection  to  all  its  forest  lands  to  other  protec- 
tion agencies  within  whose  boundaries  the  for- 
est land  was  located.  In  1928  the  State  Forester 
assumed  direct  fire  protection  responsibilities 
for  the  Stillwater  State  Forest  and  the  Big 
Fork  Area,  and  in  1956  assumed  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Swan  River  State  Forest. 

In  1956,  the  Anaconda  Fire  Protection  Serv- 
ice was  formed  to  provide  protection  to  a large 
area  of  private  land  near  Anaconda  previously 
protected  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Scattered 
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ti acts  of  state  and  private  forest  land  are  pres- 
ently  protected  by  agencies  other  than  the 
State  Forester  on  a contract  basis. 

Up  until  1939  the  private  forest  fire  protec- 
tion associations— Northern  Montana  and  Black- 
foot— depended  entirely  for  financial  support 
on  voluntary  contributions  from  private  land- 
owners  within  their  boundaries,  plus  an  allot- 
ment of  federal  Clarke-McNary,  Section  2 funds. 
Many  forest  landowners  were  receiving  the 
benefit  of  fire  protection  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  paid  protection  assessments  voluntarily. 
The  increased  valuation  of  forest  land  and  the 
need  for  adequate  protection  caused  the  1939 
Legislature  to  make  it  mandatory  that  all  pri- 
vately owned  forest  land,  classified  as  such  by 
the  Forestry  Board,  be  assessed  for  forest  fire 
protection.  This  assessment  could  be  either 
paid  directly  to  the  protecting  agency  or 
through  the  tax  roll  procedure. 

In  1939  only  those  lands  covered  by  mer- 
chantable, or  nearly  merchantable,  stands  of 
timber  were  classified  as  being  forest  by  the 
Forestry  Board.  Lodgepole  pine  and  other  small 
diameter  trees  of  central  and  eastern  Montana 
were  not  at  that  time  considered  to  be  of  any 
value  for  lumber.  Consequently,  only  forest 
land  west  of  the  Continental  Divide  was  classi- 
fied by  the  Forestry  Board. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  forest  picture 
changed  east  of  the  Divide.  Installation  of  sev- 
eral large  lumber  mills  testified  to  the  fact 
that  Lodgepole  pine  and  other  small  diameter 
trees  previously  considered  non-commercial 
were  becoming  merchantable.  Also  during  the 
past  decade  the  Nation  and  Montana  has  be- 
come acutely  aware  of  the  importance  of  our 
watershed  in  the  production  of  clear  useable 
water  available  at  proper  time. 

The  higher  dollar  value  and  watershed  value 
plus  the  fact  that  fires  burning  in  non-commer- 
cial forests  are  as  costly  to  control  as  fires  burn- 
ing in  commercial  forests  brought  about  the 
1959  revision  of  the  fire  laws. 

Under  these  new  laws  the  State  Board  of 
Forestry  and  the  State  Forester  are  authorized 
to  provide  fire  protection  to  the  12  million  acres 
of  State  and  privately  owned  forest  lands.  The 
first  responsibility  of  the  Board  was  to  place 
all  forest  lands  in  need  of  fire  protection  under 
two  classifications  — Class  I,  primarily  timber 
land  and  Class  II,  primarily  grazing  lands  which 


are  intermingled  with  or  contiguous  to  Class  I 
lands. 

During  this  period,  the  Office  of  State  For- 
ester was  delineating  and  typing  the  privately 
owned  forest  land  throughout  the  State  for  the 
various  counties  and  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation for  use  in  the  State’s  tax  equalization  pro- 
gram. This  study  provided  the  most  complete 
knowledge  pertaining  to  areas  of  forest  land 
yet  available. 

By  using  this  information  the  Board  of  For- 
estry was  able  to  classify  all  the  forest  lands  in 
the  state.  Under  the  law,  once  the  classifica- 
tion has  been  made  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  landowner  to  provide  protection  to  his 
lands. 

In  the  event  the  landowner  cannot  protect 
his  lands,  the  Board  of  Forestry  is  authorized 
to  provide  protection  for  him  at  assessment  rates 
not  exceeding  10c  an  acre  on  Class  I land  and 
3c  an  acre  on  Class  II  lands.  The  landowners 
may  form  a fire  protection  district.  If  seventy 
five  percent  (75'/'  ) of  the  landowners  owning 
fifty  one  percent  (51% ) of  the  land  approve 
the  formation  of  a fire  district,  the  Board  of 
Forestry  is  authorized  to  provide  protection 
mandatory  to  all  landowners  within  the  dis- 
trict, extending  the  costs  to  the  tax  roll.  Land- 
owners  may  also  voluntarily  list  this  land  for 
assessments  with  a protection  agency  recog- 
nized by  the  Board  of  Forestry.  They  can  vol- 
untarily join  as  a member  of  an  association  and 
pay  membership  dues  and  thus  provide  protec- 
tion to  their  lands. 

The  classification  by  the  Board  of  Forestry 
showed  that  74%  of  the  Class  I acreage  in  the 
state  and  26%  of  the  Class  II  lands  are  deemed 
under  adequate  protection.  This  protection  is 
provided  by  private  protection  associations,  the 
state  and  federal  government,  primarily  in  fire 
protection  districts  and  national  forests.  The 
bulk  of  the  land  that  is  not  presently  under 
adequate  protection  lies  outside  of  these  areas. 

The  State  Board  of  Forestry  and  the  State 
Forester  have  been  notified  by  the  U.  S.  For- 
est Service  that  fiscal  regulations  and  other 
factors  require  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  to  pull 
back  presently  extended  protection  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  National  Forests  by  no  later 
than  July,  1965.  This  will  mean  that  approxi- 
mately 1,700,000  acres,  currently  being  protected 
will  no  longer  receive  adequate  protection  un- 
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The  black  areas  on  ibis  map  indicate  the  forest  land  areas  in  Montana  classified  for  forest  fire  protection  by  the 
State  Forestry  Hoard.  In  addition  to  the  federal  ownerships,  the  classified  areas  include  12,527,469  acres  ol  state 

and  privately  owned  land. 


less  remedial  action  is  taken.  As  much  of  this 
land  is  privately  owned,  the  State  Board  of  For- 
estry instructed  the  State  Forester  to  take  nec- 
essary steps  to  initiate  fire  protection  districts. 
However  the  proposed  districts  failed  to  gain 
the  necessary  affirmative  vote. 

Some  of  the  area  is  state  owned  and  will  re- 
quire particular  consideration  by  the  State  For- 
ester to  insure  that  the  state  lands  are  ade- 
quately protected  either  directly  by  the  State 
Forester’s  organization  or  some  other  feasible 
means. 

The  Board  of  Forestry  has  been  notified  that 
the  federal  agency  will  continue  to  protect 
private  lands  where  fires  originating  on  private 
lands  are  a direct  threat  to  national  forests,  if 
full  compensation  is  received. 

The  forest  landowner  in  Montana  pays  the 
bulk  of  the  costs  of  fire  protection  on  his  land. 
The  state  and  federal  governments  pay  the  costs 
on  state  and  federal  land.  The  United  States 
Government  through  provisions  in  the  Clarke- 


McNary  Act,  Section  2,  shares  in  the  cost  of 
protection  with  both  the  state  and  the  private 
landowner.  Through  a complex  of  state  appro- 
priated monies,  tax  roll  assessments  and  Clarke- 
McNary  funds  the  State  Forester  provides  the 
necessary  leadership,  administrative  and  cleri- 
cal costs  of  a fire  protection  program.  Hence 
only  indirectly  does  the  State  of  Montana  share 
the  burden  of  fire  costs  with  the  landowner. 
The  increased  public  use  of  private  lands  and 
the  increased  importance  of  private  lands  to  the 
state  and  to  the  people.  The  improvement  of 
recreation  and  water,  as  compared  to  the  im- 
portance to  the  individual  who  owns  the  land 
for  economic  reasons,  lends  credence  to  the  feel- 
ing that  the  State  of  Montana  as  a whole  should 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  protecting  privately 
owned  forest  lands.  The  Board  of  Forestry  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  determine  this 
amount  and  recommend  through  the  State  For- 
ester’s budget  that  such  sharing  be  made  avail- 
able. 
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1 he  State  Forester  and  Board  of  Forestry 
will  continue  to  assist  private  landowners  in 
providing  adequate  fire  protection  to  the  for- 
ests. Without  the  assistance  few  private  land- 
owners  will  be  able  to  furnish  protection  against 
the  starting  or  existence  and  to  suppress  the 


spread  of  fire  during  the  fire  period  of  each 
forest  fire  season.  Cooperation  between  the  fed- 
eral and  state  government  and  the  private  land- 
owners  is  the  key  to  adequate  forest  fire  pro- 
tection. 


The 


black  areas  on  this  map  show  the  7,876,887  acres 
protection  by  the  State  Forestry  Board  which 


of  state  and  private  forest  land  classified  for  forest  fire 
is  not  presently  receiving:  organized  protection. 
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PROTECTING  STATE  FOREST  LANDS  FROM  FIRE 


The  State  Forester  is  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting state  forest  lands  from  destruction  by 
fire. 

The  objectives  of  the  fire  program  are  in 
part: 

1.  To  attain  and  maintain  the  highest  possi- 
ble preparedness,  consistent  with  finances,  man- 
power and  facilities  available,  prior  to  and  dur- 
ing the  fire  season  each  year,  and  to  maintain 
a minimum  necessary  preparedness  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

2.  To  confine  going  fires  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  reasonable  suppression 
costs,  and  to  aim  for  control  of  each  fire  within 
the  first  burning  period,  ie  by  10:00  a.m.  the 
following  calendar  day. 

The  peculiar  distribution  of  state  forest  lands 
complicates  fire  control  measures.  Wherever 
possible  in  areas  of  blocked  state  ownership, 
protection  is  provided  by  employees  and  equip- 
ment of  the  State  Forester’s  Office.  The  pro- 
tection of  small  scattered  holdings  is  often  as- 
signed through  a contractual  arrangement  to 
other  protection  agencies  able  to  provide  more 
economical  protection. 


Three  protection  units  are  presently  under 
direct  protection  of  the  State  Forester.  These 
are  the  Stillwater  State  Forest  and  the  Eureka 
Area,  the  Swan  River  State  Forest,  and  the 
Bigfork  Unit.-  At  the  present  time  fire  fighting 
equipment  and  fire  fighting  crews  are  stationed 
during  the  summer  months  on  the  Stillwater 
and  Swan,  with  a fire  warden  and  light  pumper 
truck  stationed  in  the  Bigfork  Unit.  This  or- 
ganization is  coordinated  by  the  Kalispell  Dis- 
trict office.  Two  lookouts  on  the  Stillwater 
Forest,  and  two  lookouts  on  the  Swan,  consti- 
tute the  detection  forces. 

The  State  Forester  through  government  sur- 
plus and  excess  program  has  acquired  nearly  a 
half  million  dollars  worth  (federal  acquisition 
costs)  of  equipment  and  vehicles  which  have 
been  converted  to  fire  fighting  use. 

Recommendations 

1.  Construct  a combination  shop,  fire  tool 
warehouse  and  dispatcher  headquarters  at 
Kalispell  to  permit  centralization  of  the  fire 
fighting  organization  in  order  to  reduce  costs 
and  increase  efficiency. 


FOREST  FIRE  PREVENTION 


The  fire  prevention  program  of  the  State 
Forester  covers  all  state  and  privately  owned 
forest  lands. 

The  objectives  are: 

To,  through  effective  fire  prevention  pro- 
grams, prevent  as  many  fires  as  possible  by 
treating  risk  and  reducing  hazard — consistent 
with  a balanced  over-all  prevention  program. 

It  is  a cooperative  program  including  fed- 
eral, state,  and  private  agencies  and  individuals, 
aimed  at  preventing  careless,  man-caused  fires 
on  the  timber  range  lands  and  watersheds  of  the 
state. 

The  Cooperative  Forest  Fire 
Prevention  Program 

The  Cooperative  Forest  Fire  Prevention  Pro- 
gram, popularly  known  as  the  Smokey  Bear 
Program,  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Foresters,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  the  National  Advertising  Council.  The 


Smokey  Bear  displays  his  fire  prevention  material. 
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purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  a national 
plan  to  promote  forest  fire  prevention.  The 
program  is  financed  cooperatively  by  federal 
and  State  agencies  having  fire  prevention  re- 
sponsibilities, royalties  from  manufacture  and 
sale  of  items  featuring  copyrighted  Smokey 
Bear,  and  to  a large  extent  by  private  organiza- 
tions through  contributions  of  radio  and  TV 
time,  newspaper  and  magazine  space. 

Keep  Montana  Green  Program 

The  National  Keep  Green  program  is  spon- 
sored by  American  Forest  Products  Industries. 
The  Keep  Montana  Green  program  is  spon- 
sored by  American  Forest  Products  Industries, 
as  a cooperative  undertaking  between  federal, 
state  and  private  enterprises.  In  Montana  it  is 
financed  chiefly  through  private  subscription 


from  many  facits  of  the  economy.  The  State 
Forester’s  Office  supplies  a continuous  secretary 
for  the  program,  and  federal  agencies  cooperate 
by  supplying  equipment  and  supplies. 

As  a part  of  the  program  to  interest  young 
people  in  the  cause  of  forest  fire  prevention, 
the  Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Associa- 
tion conducts  an  annual  fire  prevention  poster 
contest  in  all  the  western  states  and  British 
Columbia.  State  winners  are  selected  in  sev- 
eral age  groups.  The  winning  posters  from 
each  state  are  entered  in  an  international  con- 
test at  the  time  of  annual  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Forestry  and  Conservation  Association  an- 
nual meeting  in  December.  In  1963,  Montana 
had  its  first  international  winner  in  the  person 
of  Janet  Lewis,  a third  grade  student,  from  St. 
Francis  Xavier  school  in  Missoula. 


Keep  Green  keeps  public  informed  of  current  fire  danger. 
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HAZARD  REDUCTION 


The  reduction  of  fire  hazards  created  by 
residue  left  from  logging  and  clearing  opera- 
tions is  required  by  statute  to  prevent  calami- 
tous tires.  The  Program  is  divided  for  account- 
ing purposes  into  “brush  disposal”  (state  lands), 
and  “slash  disposal"  (privately  owned  forest 
lands). 

The  objectives  of  the  program  are: 

1)  To  provide,  as  economically  as  possible 
in  keeping  with  modern  progressive  forest  prac- 
tices and  effective  fire  control,  hazard  reduc- 
tion and  management  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  provide  a measure  of  safety  to  the  residual 
and  future  timber  stands  and  to  the  property  of 
others  from  fire  hazards  created  by  cutting  of 
forest  products. 

2)  To  manage  slash  hazards  with  the  entire 
forest  management  picture  in  mind. 

3)  To  establish  more  effective  fire  control 
through  the  medium  of  contractual  relationships 
between  the  State  Forester  and  the  operator  en- 
gaged in  logging  operations  on  private  forest 
lands  within  the  state. 

Hazard  Reduction  On  Private  Forest  Land 

The  Hazard  Reduction  or  Management  Law 
passed  by  the  1959  Legislature  has  been  respon- 
sible for  greatly  easing  the  potential  of  fire  on 
private  forest  lands  due  to  accumulations  of 
cutting  debris.  This  law  approached  the  prob- 
lem realistically  by  increasing  the  rates,  cor- 
recting inadequate  reporting  procedure  and 
placing  the  responsibility  on  the  operator.  Be- 
fore the  operations  start  in  the  woods  a writ- 
ten agreement  is  reached  between  the  opera- 
tor and  the  State  Forester.  The  operator  selects 
one  of  a number  of  options  in  respect  to  who 
will  reduce  the  hazard.  These  options  include 
the  choice  as  to  whether  the  operator  will  take 
care  of  the  hazard  reduction  or  whether  he 
wishes  state  crews  to  do  it  when  he  has  com- 
pleted the  logging.  In  the  event  that  the  opera- 
tor chooses  to  do  the  work  himself,  he  deposits 
a bond,  completes  the  work  which  is  then  in- 
spected by  a State  Hazard  Reduction  Forester. 
If  the  job  has  been  satisfactorily  completed,  the 
money,  less  inspection  costs  that  the  operator 
has  posted  for  Hazard  Reduction,  is  refunded.  If 


Tractors  arc  used  to  pile  logging  slash  for  fall  burning. 


the  operator  requests  the  state  to  handle  the 
hazard  reduction  work,  crews  are  sent  out  and 
are  paid  from  the  money  that  has  been  posted 
by  the  operator. 

Hazard  Reduction  Of  State  Forest  Lands 

Policies  governing  the  hazard  reduction  pro- 
gram on  state  lands  are  formulated  by  the  State 
Board  of  Land  Commissioners  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  State  Forester.  The  present  policy 
requires  purchasers  of  State  owned  timber  to 
pay  $1.50  per  thousand  board  feet  harvested 
for  the  reduction  of  the  hazard  created  in  the 
removal  of  the  timber. 

The  amount  paid  in  by  operators  logging 
state  land  varies  according  to  the  number  and 
size  of  the  sales.  The  money  is  used  only  for 
the  reduction,  disposal  or  protection  of  fire 
hazard  created  in  the  operations. 

The  nature  of  hazard  reduction  work  done 
is  dictated  by  the  location  and  situation  on  the 
area. 

Hazard  reduction  work  done  on  the  consoli- 
dated holdings  within  a state  forest  is  a part  of 
the  management  plan.  On  these  areas  the  haz- 
ard reduction  plan  is  incorporated  in  the  timber 
sale  plan.  Hazard  reduction  work  on  state  lands 
is  generally  carried  out  by  state  crews  and 
equipment. 
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STATE  FOREST 


NURSERY 


STATE  FOREST  NURSERY 


Seedling  trees  for  farm  and  forest  planting  are  produced 
in  the  State  Forestry  nursery. 


The  State  Forest  Nursery  which  had  its  birth 
in  1927  on  the  Montana  State  University  cam- 
pus in  Missoula  under  the  auspices  of  the  For- 
est and  Conservation  Experiment  Station  and 
School  of  Forestry,  came  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Office  of  State  Forester  on  July  1,  1963. 
Originally  located  at  the  north  end  of  the  cam- 
pus when  the  M.  S.  U.  Field  House  was  con- 
structed in  the  early  1950’s,  the  nursery  was 
moved  to  a 200  acre  site  on  Spurgin  Road  west 
of  Missoula.  The  new  State  Forester’s  Office 
Building  is  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
this  property. 


The  nursery  is  financed  by  legislative  ap- 
propriation, federal  funds  made  available 
through  provisions  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act, 
Section  2,  and  income  from  the  sale  of  seedling 
trees. 

The  purpose  of  the  nursery  is  to  supply 
seedling  trees  to  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the 
state  for  windbreak,  shelterbelt,  and  woodlot 
planting,  and  to  furnish  planting  stock  with 
which  to  reforest  state  forest  lands  which  are 
not  reforesting  satisfactorily  following  forest 
fires.  At  the  present  time  the  nursery  fills  ap- 
proximately fifteen  hundred  orders  totalling  one 
million  trees  per  year  for  Montana’s  farmers 
and  ranchers.  Twenty-five  thousand  are  planted 
annually  on  state  forest  lands.  About  80  acres 
of  the  nursery  area  are  being  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  nursery  stock,  with  an  additional  25 
acres  being  prepared  for  future  production.  It 
is  expected  that  the  demand  for  trees  will  dou- 
ble or  triple  during  the  next  ten  years. 

Seventeen  species  of  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  are  grown  for  use  in  windbreaks  and 
shelterbelts.  Seven  species  are  being  grown 
for  forest  plantations.  No  ornamentals  are  pro- 
duced, nor  is  it  permissible  for  stock  from  this 
nursery  to  be  used  for  ornamental  or  landscap- 
ing purposes. 

Recommendations 

A new  irrigation  system  should  be  provided 
for  the  additional  land  being  brought  under 
production. 
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Buffaloberry 

Honeysuckle  

Lilac  

Sandcherry  

Nanking  Cherry 
Dogwood 

Chokecherry  

American  Plum  ..... 

Purple  Willow  

Siberian  Crabapple 

Golden  Willow  

White  Willow 

Cottonwood  

Skunk  Sumac  ..... 
Caragana  


I9G4  TREE  DISTRIBUTION  RECORD  BY  SPECIES 

.....  10,950  Russian  Olive  144,750 

22,675  American  Elm  12,050 

36,525  Green  Ash  . 28,000 

550  Siberian  Elm  40,450 

17,300  Ponderosa  Pine  135,500 

3,125  Douglas  Fir  34,525 

26,750  Colorado  Blue  Spruce.  27,675 

10,650  Austrian  Pine  3,600 

6,800  Scotch  Pine  ^ 2,650 

8,450  Lodgepole  Pine  12,750 

15,100  Engleman  Spruce  3,825 

11,600  Juniper  8,250 

30,300  Larch  7,025 

950 

508,550  Total  1,171,325 


1,336  Tree  Orders.  Includes  Liberty  County  Consolidated  Order. 


County 

Beaverhead 
Big  Horn 
Blaine 
Broadwater 
Carbon 
Carter 
Cascade 
Chouteau 
Custer 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Deer  Lodge 
Fallon 
Fergus 
Flathead 
Gallatin 
Garfield 
Glacier 
Golden  Valley 

Granite  

Hill  ....  

Jefferson  


Judith  Basin  14,525 

Lake 5,225 

Lewis  & Clark.  12,925 

Liberty  108,450 

Lincoln  2,300 

McCone  32,850 

Madison 2,200 


County 

No.  of  Trees 

Meagher  

1,850 

Mineral 

None 

Missoula 

1,025 

Musselshell  

2,775 

Park  .... 

5,700 

Petroleum 

750 

Phillips  

10,950 

Pondera  

9,050 

Powder  River  

4,150 

Powell 

2,525 

Prairie  

2,350 

Ravalli  

5,300 

Richland 

10,125 

Roosevelt  23,700 

Rosebud  4,675 


Sanders 

-L>v/  1 ^ 
5.750 

Sheridan 

17,400 

Silver  Bow  

LI  50 

Stillwater  

11,750 

Sweet  Grass 

5.125 

Teton 

47,175 

Toole 

40,625 

Treasure 

.....  875 

Valley  

13,875 

Wheatland 

4,225 

Wibaux  . 

8,625 

Yellowstone 

11,900 

Total 

864,700 

1964  MONTANA  PROGRAM  TREE  SALES  BY  COUNTIES 
No.  of  Trees 
6,075 

9,300 

10,925 

3,900 

46,975 

14,050 

96,625 

26,400 

3,775 
49,350 

16,250 

750 

3,150 

22,575 

6,175 

8,775 

6,700 
20,600 
1,275 
None 
78,450 
750 


Top  10  Counties 

1 Libertv  108,450  6.  Carbon  46,975 

2 Cascade  96,625  7.  Toole  40,625 

3‘  Hill  78,450  8.  McCone  32,850 

4 Daniels  49,350  9.  Chouteau  26,400 

5 Teton  47,175  10.  Roosevelt  23,700 
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Roster  of  Annual  Employees* 


Gareth  C.  Moon,  State  Forester,  Missoula 

Don  M.  Drummond,  Deputy  State  Forester,  Missoula 

Robert  W.  Arnold.  Assistant  State  Forester,  Missoula 
Robert  B.  Griffes,  Assistant  State  Forester,  Missoula 

Donald  D.  Baldwin,  Assistant  State  Forester,  Missoula 
David  B.  Agner.  Forest  Management  Asst.,  Kalispell 

Emaline  Atchley,  Clerk-typist,  Missoula 

Richard  Babcock,  Service  Forester,  Thompson  Falls 

Gary  Brown,  Swan  River  State  Forest  Supervisor,  Swan  Lake 
Elsie  Clark,  Stenographer-clerk,  Missoula 

Virginia  Collins,  Stenographer-clerk,  Missoula 

Joe  Cone,  Scaler,  Kalispell 

Maurice  Cusick,  Firewarden,  Kalispell 

James  F.  Gragg,  Service  Forester,  Kalispell 

Ruth  Guinard,  Stenographer-clerk,  Kalispell 

Wm.  F.  Guntermann.  Hazard  Reduction  Forester,  Missoula 

Jack  Hamilton,  Chief  Scaler,  Missoula 
Merle  Hanson,  Custodian,  Missoula 

Willis  J.  Heron,  Equipment  Operator,  Missoula 

Richard  Isaacs,  Administrative  Assistant,  Missoula 

Albert  T.  Kington,  Timber  Management  Asst.,  Swan  Lake 
Maxine  Kramer,  Nursery  Tvpist-clerk,  Missoula 

Rodney  O.  Krout,  Firewarden.  Missoula 

Serena  Lee,  Administrative  Assistant,  Missoula 

Merle  E.  Lundrigan,  Assistant  Nurseryman,  Missoula 
Edgar  McCulloch,  Equipment  Operator.  Olney 

Marvin  McMichael,  Stillwater  State  Forest  Supervisor, 

Olney 


Carl  Managhan,  Hazard  Reduction  Forester,  Kalispell 
Lloyd  Messner,  Mechanic,  Olney 

Jean  P.  Mohler,  Forest  Management  Assistant,  Missoula 

Kenneth  Nichols,  Forest  Management  Assistant,  Missoula 
Laura  Ostroot,  Stenographer-clerk,  Kalispell 

James  C.  Poling,  Timber  Management  Assistant,  Missoula 
Betty  J.  Ridgway,  Stenographer-clerk,  Missoula 
Adelle  H.  Rogers.  Stenographer-clerk,  Missoula 

Earl  Salmonson,  District  State  Forester.  Kalispell 

Richard  Sandman,  District  State  Forester,  Missoula 

Herman  Schultz,  State  Slash  Inspector,  Kalispell 

Harry  T.  Vars.  Timber  Management  Assistant,  Kalispell 

Virgil  Weaver,  Timber  Management  Assistant,  Kalispell 
Charles  E.  Wright.  Service  Forester,  Missoula 

*June  30,  1964. 
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